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Chere are two methods open to a firm which achieves its centenary: it can 
dilate with understandable pride on the superiority of its products or it can say 
‘Thank you’. 

This is Godfrey Phillips’ one-hundredth year: and it is ‘Thank you’ they wish 
to say to their host of friends and customers in the Trade the world over. 


LEADING BRANDS 
CIGARETTES: Abdulla, Black and White, De Reszke, Fifth Avenue, Greys. 
TOBACCO: Afrikander, B.D.V., Sweet Cut, Grand Cut, Luntin, 
Royal Seal, Virgin Gold. CIGARS: Burlington. 











The World Copvright of all the Editorial Matter, both Iliustrations und Letterpress, is Strictly 


Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of 


America, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1944. 








THE ARMIES OF LIBERATION HAVE ARRIVED: SOLDIERS OF THE ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE THRONG THE 
ROADS AND VILLAGE STREETS OF FRANCE IN THE FIRST STAGE OF THE LIBERATION OF EUROPE. 


: i i > in many cases, with heartfelt tears of joy. Our picture shows an 
i ly- . for which France has waited through long and weary | residents, and, 
The yp ergy od ~— S of liberation are in action on French soil, fighting Allied convoy, flanked by Canadian troops, moving inland after the landings in 
mo nytt nts of the battle for the liberation of Europe. Wherever they Normandy. On the third day of the invasion the Canadians were already reported 
= a eal dae have been welcomed with a devout thankfulness by the to have captured twelve towns and taken 600 prisoners, between Bayeux and Caen 
ave appe ; 
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R. CHURCHILL'S recent remarks on Spain in 
the House of Commons rubbed a number of 
well-meaning people up the wrong way. Those who 
formerly viewed the Spanish Civil War as a testing 
battlefield between democracy and Fascism seem to 
feel about Spain to-day much as the more pious kind 
of schoolboy feels, when grown up, 
about his old school and the homeric ro 
contests of his happy, ferocious, partisan 
youth. They want, of course, like 
everyone else, to beat Hitler. But the 
satisfaction of doing so would seem 
almost a sober pleasure to them com- 
pared with the ecstatic, poetic satis- 
faction to be got from seeing Dictator 
Franco violently slung out. It was in 
Spain that they first pinned their hearts 
to an embattled ideology, and there is 
something, even in Bloomsbury, about 
a first love that no later attachments 
can ever quite obliterate. 

Yet, leaving ideology for a moment 
out of the question, what are the 
fundamental facts about Spain so far as 
they affect this country and the cause 
for which it is fighting ? The first is 
that enunciated by Mr. Churchill in the 
House the other day. In the summer 
of 1940, when our plight was almost 
desperate, this valiant Englishman, 
whom even the most bellicose non- 
belligerent has never dared to call an 
appeaser, warned both Italy and Spain 
in turn to keep out of the war, declaring, 
at the same time, that we had no militant 
designs against them or their institutions, 
and that we had no wish but to remain 
at peace with them. In this he was 
probably speaking for 99 out of 100 British people. 
Mussolini's Italy chose to disregard that friendly advice 
and warning. By doing so before she ruined herself, she 
nearly brought down ourcause and that of human liberty 
throughout the world. She cut the Mediterranean in half, 
isolated Malta, and encircled our forces in Egypt, which, 
with the outnumbered Mediterranean Fleet, alone then 
stood between Hitler and his ambition of an Axis bloc 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Tens of thousands 
of our countrymen lost their lives as a result and 
a long period was probably added to the war. Spain, 
on the other hand, though her entry into the war in 
the summer of 1940 would have let the Germans into 
North Africa, given them the French Fleet, closed 
the Western Mediterranean, and exposed our vital 
and precarious South Atlantic trade and supply routes 
to overwhelming attack, deliberately and wisely chose 
to keep the peace. She did so again in the autumn of 
1942, when, as Mr. Churchill revealed, it lay within 
her power to wreck our crucial North African expedi- 
tion at the outset. For whatever motives, and in the 
teeth of ideological differences, her Government 
preferred peace with Britain to subservience to 
Germany-—and in 1940, at any rate, such a preference 
in a State with a land frontier exposed to the German 
Army, showed a certain courage, if nothing more. 
Yet our would-be ideological crusaders urge us now 
to make no distinction between Italy and Spain. 
Both, they declare, were Fascist, and both must there- 
fore be treated alike. In other words, the friendship 
the Prime Minister proffered to Spain in the day of 
our weakness is to be repudiated by us in the day 
of our strength. This is a little like the morality of 
Herr Ribbentrop. It would ill become England, and ill 
serve her cause in the world, to show such Machiavellian 
duplicity. Nor would such an act of cynical bad faith 
redound to the credit—or ultimate welfare—of the 
Spanish party or faction it assisted. It would almost 
certainly make it intensely unpopular. Spaniards 
resent foreign interference in their affairs even more, 
if possible, than we. And, strange though it may seem, 
to them we appear as foreigners ! 

rhis is not to say that we in this country want 
to see Franco or any other dictator permanently 
established as the ruler of Spain, or for one moment 
approve of such a conception of government. Most 
Englishmen would gladly give their lives rather than 
allow a similar rule to be established in this country. 
But most Englishmen, I fancy, would give their lives 
just as surely (were they ever by ill chance brought 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


face to face with it) to terminate in their own law- 
abiding land the anarchy, lawlessness and violence 
which existed in Spain before Franco rose by the 
sword to power. I happened by an evil chance to see 
something of that anarchy, and all the special pleading 
of idealists will never convince me that what I saw 
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** GENERAL HOUSTON, PRESIDENT OF TEXAS.” 


“In 1821 the colonization of Texas by Americans com- 
menced. ... In order to subdue the revolutionary Texans, 
General Santa Anna, at the time the President of 
Mexico . . . proceeded in person, at the head of a 
powerful army, to invade Texas. He reached the town 
of San Antonio de Bexar in February, 1836. No defence 
was made of the town; but the old Presidio and Church of 
the Alamo, on the left ban& of the river, were vigorously 
defended by only 150 men, under Cols. Travis, the cele- 
brated David Crockett, and James Bowie... the last of 
whom will be long remembered by. a knife called after his 
name. On the 6th of March the Alamo was stormed and 
taken; all the Texans, without a single exception, being 
ut to the sword. It was the American General Houston, 
ater twice President of Texas, who finally defeated General 
Santa Anna and the Mexican Army on the banks of the 
Jacintho river.” 


was anything but cruel and evil. That it arose from 
past neglect and social injustice I am fully prepared 
to believe, but I do not hold—and scarcely any 
Englishman does when he is brought face to face with 
it—that cruelty and injustice justify cruelty and 
injustice. A blood-frenzied crowd wreaking vengeance 








on the helpless and innocent is as terrible and vile 
a spectacle as a tyrant doing the same thing. A gang 
of lawless toughs is hateful whether it does its dirty 
work in black shirts or red. If allowed its head, it 
always produces a despotic military reaction. If any- 
one wants to study the tragic story of the last Spanish 
Republic he will find it dispassionately 
set out in one of the greatest books of our 
age, Salvador de Madariaga’s “ Spain ”’ 
—the work of a man who hates Franco’s 
dictatorship and all it stands for. Yet the 
overwhelming impression left byareading 
of Madariaga’s tragic pages is that the 
inevitable consequence of the Republican 
leaders’ failure to keep public order was 
a military dictatorship—in other words, 
Franco. 

The truth is that the Spanish problem 
is an intensely complicated one, and of 
long and painful standing. It is not to be 
solved by the resolutions of English 
debating societies or the innocent enthus- 
iasm of Bloomsbury social gatherings. It 
springs from Spanish history, geography 
and climate: above all, from the con- 
sequence of these things—the Spanish 
inability tocompromise and the Spaniard’s 
instinct, alike so noble and so ridiculous, 
to die for his opinions. Britons, though 
they sometimes (as the world periodically 
discovers) die for their convictions, 
never do so for their opinions. They 
merely modify them by discussion and 
peaceful controversy. That is why they 
make Parliamentary democracy work. 
Spaniards are not like that—yet. 

Perhaps in time they will become 
so, as their regionalism grows less intense 
and the spread of knowledge becomes more general. 
What Spain probably needs to-day above everything 
else is some unifying institution or symbol which can 
arouse a common enthusiasm in all Spaniards and give 
them a common ground on which they can gradually 
break down the barriers of internicine hatred, fear and 
revenge. They need a constitutional monarchy like ours, 
or, to use a less insular idiom, such as their own 
monarchy was in the unifying days of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Perhaps one day the world wi!l see a King of 
Spain who marries an anarchist’s daughter and gives a 
red and golden Prince of Asturias to a people reborn. 
Then once again Spain may do the world some great and 
unique service, as she did in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when she enlarged for all time the material 
and spiritual frontiers of humanity. For the Spanish 
race is one of the very greatest of all the great races of 
mankind, and the fires of Spanish genius and faith are 
not extinct. They may one day blaze into a new creative 
flame that will warm and illuminate the whole world. 

The best service Britons can do to Spain—as 
every Briton from Wellington onwards who has had 
long experience of Spanish politics has advised— 
is to leave her alone to work out her own salvation, 
and, instead of darkening Iberian counsel with angry 
Anglo-Saxon words, do their best to understand the 
peculiar political difficulties under which Spaniards 
labour. To believe thatthe problems of Saragossa 
are the same as the problems of Slough is to imagine 
a world smaller and simpler than it is. Liberty cannot 
exist without public order, as we ourselves found out 
long ago in the political sphere, and are now discovering 
in the economic sphere too. Before Spaniards can 
develop libertarian institutions akin to ours they 
have first to solve the problem which has baffled 
them for more than a century—the reconciliation of 
freedom with law and order. Their present sub- 
servience to a military dictatorship is only a transient 
and, one hopes, a rapidly passing phase in their 
political development—a downward dip, if you like, 
on the slow, hazardous and rough ascent they have been 
so long attempting. Let us, in justice to a great people, 
remember that we too had such ups and downs in 
our earlier democratic evolution three centuries ago, and 
that, when England, trying to run before she could 
walk, lapsed into anarchy, a military dictator called 
Oliver Cromwell ruled her for seven years by the 
sword until, on his death, another military dictator 
called General Monk discarded the sword and restored 
the rule of Crown and Parliament 
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THE FIRST WAVE OF THE SEABORNE ASSAULT HITS THE NORMANDY BEACHES. 
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HALF-SUBMERGED IN THE SURF OF A NORMANDY BEACH, SHOCK TROOPS HEADING $= THE FIRST SEABORNE TROOPS TO LAND IN FRANCE STRUGGLE THROUGH SURF AND ~= 
THE ALLIED INVASION OPEN FIRE ON THE ENEMY FROM BEHIND BEACH OBSTACLES. =. ENEMY OBSTACLES TO WIN THEIR WAY TO THEIR INITIAL OBJECTIVES ASHORE. 

Re Ee Oe Oe ee ee EE en ee a ee on ee ee Oe EE 
¥ THE FIRST WAVE OF THE ASSAULT HITS ONE OF THE BEACHES. TROOPS ARE SEEN FOLLOWING THE FIRST TANKS PLUNGING THROUGH THE WATER ¥ 
TO THE SHORE IN THE BACKGROUND, WHILE OTHERS, TAKING COVER BEHIND BEACH OBSTACLES RETURN THE ENEMY’S FIRE. 5 
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= AN ALLIED SOLDIER SURGING FORWARD THROUGH BREAST-HIGH WATER TO REACH > 


IN THE FACE OF HEAVY FIRE FROM ARTILLERY AND PILL-BOXES, OUR ASSAULT TROOPS 
THE BEACH. ALL THE TROOPS’ EQUIPMENT WAS THOROUGHLY WATERPROOFED, 


> 
BATTLE THEIR WAY THROUGH THE WATER TO THE ENEMY-HELD BEACH BEYOND. * 
; 





When they battled their way ashore on the coast of Normandy and stormed up the found themselves in some cases neck-deep in water in the midst of underwater 
obstacles, and from these obstacles our men directed their first fire on the enemy to 


beaches in the early hours of D-Day, Tuesday, June 6, 1944, the first wave of the . 
Allied seaborne assault troops wrote history with their blood. Long stretches of cover the landing of other troops. Once ashore, the shock troops ‘* de-waterproofed "’ 
the beaches were covered by a withering cross-fire from German pill-boxes, and many their equipment before joining in the battle to silence the pili-boxes, whilst other 

these first grim obstacles to the Commando units forged straight ahead through the enemy fire and “over the top” 


deeds of heroism were seen in the silencing of 
-~ to their objectives in the countryside beyond the beaches. 


establishment of our beach-head. The first troops to pour out of the invasion craft 
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EARLY INVASION SCENES ON THE SHORES OF NORMANDY: L, 
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. — 2, CAPTURES: CANADIANS WITH A GROUP OF GERMAN PRISONERS ON A STATION 
oa . ene oe P a PLATFORM, CAUGHT WITH THEIR “IMPENETRABLE DEFENCES”? INCOMPLETE ! 








4, FIRST PICTURES OF THE LANDINGS-—-INFANTRY, MANY CARRYING BICYCLES, WADING = 
Fd ASHORE FROM THEIR LANDING CRAFT TO A SANDY BEACH, IN MILDER SEAS. & 
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* NEARING THE SHORE—A TENSE MOMENT: U.S. TROOPS IN A LANDING CRAFT HUDDLE “3 
\* MEMBERS OF A U.S. ASSAULT UNIT MOVING ALONG A CLIFF ON A BEACH-HEAD, WITH ~ 7 BEHIND THE PROTECTIVE FRONT OF THEIR CRAFT, AWAITING ITS GROUNDING. i 
; THEIR FULL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING A MACHINE-GUN. 4 ‘ 
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4 BRITISH TROOPS, CARRYING THEIR HEAVY EQUIPMENT IMMEDIATELY AFTER LANDING, $ A BATCH OF MOROSE GERMAN PRISONERS GUARDED BY A CHEERY CANADIAN PICKET. a 

TAKE COVER FROM ENEMY CROSS-FIRE BEHIND ARMOURED VEHICLES ALREADY ASHORE. q J IN THE BACKGROUND CASUALTIES ARE BROUGHT TO AN EMERGENCY DRESSING STATION. y 4 
Ot ll i eT OC OOO LOE OOOO OL OA ee ee ee a ee OE IIE NE TE De A NT = a 

These pictures represent scenes during the first two days of the landings on the protection, and the absence of any challenge of note by the Luftwaffe. The second A 

Normandy coast, where a vast amount of equipment was landed with precision was the powerful support of the great guns of the Fleet, including the battleships h: 

despite the most unfavourable weather. The success of the landings was made “Nelson'’ (16-in. guns), ‘‘ Warspite"’ (15-in.), ‘‘ Ramillies” (15-in.), U.S. te 

possible by three outstanding factors. The first was the brilliant co-ordination “ Nevada "’ (14-in.), U.S. ‘‘ Arkansas" (12-in.), and U.S. “ Texas" (14-in.), which ai 

of the Allied Air Forces, which provided an air umbrella of unequalled pulverised coastal guns within reach. The third was the brilliant manceuvres of th 
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Y: LANDING TROOPS AND HEAVY EQUIPMENT ON THE BEACHES. 

















BUSY HOURS ON THE BEACHES DURING THE INITIAL LANDINGS: TANKS AND EQUIPMENT ARE BEING UNLOADED AND TAKEN TO THEIR DESTINATION. ON THE LEADING TANK 
THE BRITISH WATERPROOF WADING EQUIPMENT IS SEEN, AS SUPPLIED TO A LARGE PROPORTION OF TANKS. 























( x ANOTHER ANIMATED SCENE ON THE BEACHES, WITH LARGE LANDING SHIPS AND SMALLER CRAFT INSHORE. CRANES HAVE BEEN ERECTED ON THE FORESHORE, GUNS, ¢ 
S Pa HALF-TRACKS DOT THE BEACH, CRATES ARE STACKED, STORES ARE UNLOADED WITH QUICK PRECISION. AND THE TROOPS STANDING BY SEEM ALREADY AT HOME. \ 
--+ é EE 2 SEP ESP A so, OE © d 
Allied :paratroops. A war correspondent, who watched the first forces go ashore, silenced coastal batteries which might otherwise have blown our ships to pieces 

has described the paratroops and glider-borne troops as the “ bravest, most There was nothing they did not dare. After a series of hair-raising deeds and 

tenacious men I have ever met."’ They held the bridgehead against Hitler's escapes, the correspondent describes how eventually the units he was with 

armies for over sixteen hours, despite overwhelming odds, and he declared that reached high ground and saw approaching, under cover of the Navy, the 


they were almost solely responsible for the great success of the invasion. They invasion barges coming in, firing as they came. The landings were made! 
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A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS DEALING WITH THE LIFE AND PEOPLE OF BRITAIN~* 
An appreciation of three books by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE “ Britain in Pictures ’’ Series has had a very 
inclusive reference from the start. About fifty 
volumes have already been published, with titles 
ranging from “ British Postage Stamps ”’ to “ British 
Trade Unions,” and from “ English Poets’”’ to 
‘Women’s Institutes.” Amongst fifteen announced 





A PHOTOGRAPH BY 


‘THE FINLAY CHILDREN”: 
OCTAVIUS HILL. 

Octavius Hill was an undistinguished Edinburgh painter whose land- 

scapes were exhibited at the Academy, but it was his remarkable 

collection of photographs that immortalised his name. “‘ In addition to 


rtraits, Hill excelled in capturing the poignancy of sleeping 


his adult f j 
. . Hill’s was an extremely masculine genius, 


children. . 

as in preparation are ‘‘ English Pottery and China,” 
“ British Dogs,’’ ‘‘ The English at Table,’’ and ‘‘ Boy 
Scouts.’’ No particular “ line ’’ is being taken by the 
editor, and no doctrine preached : very likely the next 
batch announced may include ‘* English Catholics,” 
‘‘ English Dissenters,” and ‘‘ English Agnostics.”’ 
But the phrase ‘ no doctrine ’’ must be qualified : 
there is an implied doctrine that we all ought to 
be extremely pleased that Britain, like the world, 
‘is so full of a number of things.” 

There are still plenty of subjects left about 

which brief essays may be written, with interesting 
pictures appended. ‘ British Sea-Fishermen ’’ may 
well be followed by “ British Coal - Miners,” 
“ British Furniture-Makers’’; and “ British 
Romantic Artists,’ by ‘ British Landscape 
Painters,’ ‘‘ British Water-colourists’’; and 
‘‘ British Seamen,” by “ British Soldiers,’’ and 
British Policemen.”’ If the Series goes on long 
enough (and there seems no limit to its expansion 
along the adopted lines), it will become a sort of 
Encyclopedia of British life and history, with a 
most agreeable text and with pictures of unfailing 
freshness. 

The latest batch are fully up to the level of 
their predecessors. Dr. Harry Roberts, with ‘‘ The 
English Garden,"’ has one of the best subjects of 
all: a subject on which even a less well-instructed 
author than he could scarcely go wrong. For, 
as witness the window-boxes in the slums, and 
the hordes of people returning to towns every 
Sunday evening clutching bunches of flowers, 
gardens are an abiding passion with our people, 
to whom even a seedsman’s catalogue is a sort 
of poem in itself because of the associations, 
the colours and the scents which it evokes. Dr. 
Roberts has a clear preference for cottage gardens 
with their informal mixture of wallflowers, Canter- 
bury bells and sweet-williams, with hollyhocks rising 
behind as high summer comes. And the whole drift of 
modern English gardens in our day has b€en in that 
direction. The red geraniums are still drilled like 
soldiers on guard outside Buckingham Palace ; but 
one would have to go a long way to find those end- 
less patterned beds of lobelias and calceolarias which 
were so common in the nineteenth century ; and the 





* British Photographers.” By Cecil Beaton. ‘ The Londoner,” 
By Dorothy Nicholson, “ English Gardens.” By Harry Roberts, 


(Collins ; “ Britain in Pictures” Series; Illustrated, 4s. 6d. each.) 


“VICTORIAN STILL LIFE”: 


“When Roger Fenton, who has left an enormous volume of work, including 
masterly ‘still lifes’ and ‘flower pieces,’ photographed the Crimean War he 


show-things in even large modern gardens (apart from 
the rock-gardens, a fairly recent development) are 
usually the great herbaceous borders with their en- 
chanting welters of all sorts of shapes and colours, 
cottage gardens on a more elaborate scale. Shake- 
speare, judging by the flowers he mentions, must have 
known such cottage gardens. But it was long before 
the taste for them affected the gardens of the rich. 
Formality did not come in with Dutch William ; the 
“Enclosed Garden ’”’ of the medieval wood-cuts was 
a very formal thing. 

Lady Nicholson, with ‘‘ The Londoner,’ takes on 
an extremely difficult job in the very few pages at 
her disposal, but she gives a 
series of illuminating snapshots 
of London and of Londoners 
and does not forget “ great 
Londoners who never lived at 
all, “ut are none the less 
immortal : Falstaff, John Gilpin, 
Pickwick, and their kind ’’— 
to which Sam Weller might 
be added. She says: “If a 
typical London character is 
hard to find, certain qualities 
Stand out, despite the general 
diversity. As a citizen of 
no mean city, the Londoner 
has, in modern times, urbanity, 
Style, a certain sophistication 
and a high standard. He is 
a fine craftsman, especially 
in the old London trades, 
leather-work, saddlery, furs, 
the best jewellery, musical 
and surgical instruments ; 
and, till recently, the best 
Sheffield cutlery came to London 
to be finished. He has, oppor- 
tunely, great patience and philosophy; a person 
in a hurry, or who shows impatience in a queue, 
or anywhere at all in London, gets little sympathy 
and no help. He is kind to foreigners and 
proud of the passing strangers now so numerous 
in his midst.’’ The Londoner, says she, is very 





took with him 36 large chests of photographic paraphernalia. . . 


Reproductions from “ British Photographers" ; ‘by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
m td. 


William Collins, Sons and Co., L 
charitable, a great sportsman, a born gambler and, 
formerly, a great drunkard. In so far as all that 
is true, I (as no Londoner) think it is true of all the 
English people ; quick reactions, of witty speech and 
of physical movement, seem to me more distinctive 
marks: nowhere in England can one overhear such 
swift and telling comments and repartees as in London 
or such a wealth of original imagery, not always 
delicate. The Londoner in this war occupies the 
author's last pages; and her fascinating illustrations 
include one detail from the Bayeux tapestry. As 
I write we are in Bayeux; where the tapestry is I 


“FADING AWAY”: 


“This picture, produced with the use of three negatives, exercised a great emotional effect 
on a public treated for the first time to an exhibition of Victorian sentiment in terms 


A PHOTOGRAPH BY ROGER FENTON. 


know not; perhaps in the palace of that fat 
robber, Goering, who has even been known to loot 
women’s clothes. 

Mr. Beaton’s ‘ British Photographers’”’ breaks 
what, to many people, will be new ground, because 
he is dealing with a new art and a new science about 
which few people have written except in a purely 
technical manner. Thousands of people use cameras 
who haven’t the slightest notion as to the history of 
the camera or the men who made their amusement 
possible. Mr. Beaton, himself an eminent photo- 
grapher with a particular taste for relating his human 
subjects to backgrounds, begins in ancient China, 





A PHOTOGRAPH BY H. P. ROBINSON. 


of modern photographic technique.” 


proceeds through Roger Bacon and Leonardo to the 

“camera obscura,”’” and ultimately reaches modern 

photography with Fox Talbot and Daguerre, who 

worked independently and contemporaneously. His 

reproductions, some in colour, of examples by eminent 

photographers down to our own day, cover the ground 
well, and many of the older ones, especially Roger 
Fenton's of Still Life and the Crimean War, will come 
as surprises to those many people who judge early 
photography by faded daguerreotypes of their 
great-aunts. From the start there were photo- 
graphers who aimed at esthetic effects and not 
merely at ‘‘ taking a likeness,’’ and experimented 
with technique with that aim. The best-remem- 
bered is Julia Cameron, who frequented the 
Isle of Wight and many of whose portraits 
of great Victorians used to hang in, of. all 
places, the waiting-room at Brockenhurst Station : 
they may still be there. She, says Mr. Beaton, 
“at the age of fifty joined the ranks of en- 
thusiastic amateur photographers and for ten 
years rushed about her house, draping her 
servants in sheets or by sheer force of person- 
ality inducing her distinguished friends to 
adopt poses in imitation of pre- Raphaelite 
paintings. Watts was the inspiration for many 
of her compositions, ‘Venus Removing Cupid’s 
Wings,’ ‘The Kiss of Peace,’ ‘ Annunciation,’ 
‘Holy Family.’ One photograph is signed ‘ Annie, 
my first success, 1864.’ Oblivious of mealtimes 
and the fact that the housemaid, who had 
spent the morning dressed as a bewinged angel, 
had therefore been unable to dust the sitting- 
room, Mrs. Cameron worked with a fine frenzy.” 
But Mr. Beaton does not end on this note, and 
he boldly states that ‘much of her work is 
timeless in its beauty.” 

And he ends his book on a note of as- 
piration, hoping that ‘“‘under a new and 
improved educational system, young people 
of talent, intelligence and taste will be 

encouraged to feel that, by expressing them- 
selves in terms of photography, they are 
not merely giving way to an _ esthetic fad, 
making a life-work of what should be a hobby, 
or prostituting their talents in a commercial 
grind.” He thinks that the possibilities of photo- 
graphy are far from having been explored, and 
he knows that beautiful effects can be produced 
by it which can be achieved in no other way. 
This little book should be givén to every boy or 
girl who is presented with a camera: it will double 
their interest. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE INVASION COAST OF NORMANDY, SHOWING THE TERRAIN OF OPERATIONS. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 


A PANORAMIC MAP OF THE COASTAL REGIONS 
Our map presents a panoramic aspect of the area of the first bridgehead in Normandy, 
taken by storm in the early morning of June 6. The Allied Fleet, creeping over in 
the night, at dawn began to land beach-head troops in Seine Bay, mainly between 
the rivers Orne and Vire. The coastal batteries which opened up were largely silenced 
by the big guns of our battleships, from Le Havre to Barfleur, and others were put 
out of action by airborne troops, who landed well behind the enemy's first lines. 
The initial beach-head, from the mouth of the Orne to Cherbourg Peninsula, extended 
for about SO miles. The first landings were highly successful, except that a change 


FROM CAPE GRIS NEZ TO CHERBOURG PENINSULA. 


| 


in weather and a strong north-west wind made landings difficult and drove some 


assault boats on enemy mines. The coast westwards from the sands of Trouville 
becomes steadily more rocky along the peninsula of Cherbourg, interspersed with 
beaches. On the second day the bridgehead was deepened, with, as Mr. Churchill 
informed the Commons, “ lodgements on a broad front."’ Meantime large numbers of 
airborne troops were carried with precision to their destination. Bayeux fell and 
south-west of the famous town a big battle was raging. Caen was the main centre 
of conflict, being heavily defended. 
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AIRBORNE TROOPS ENTER INTO ACTION AFTER THE 
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ALLIED AIRBORNE TROOPS, HAVING LANDED ON ENEMY SOIL, HAVE UNLOADED THEIR 
GLIDER AND START IN A JEEP AND TRAILER FOR THEIR FIRST OBJECTIVE. 
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BRITISH HORSA GLIDERS AND PARACHUTES NEAR CAEN. AFTER ALLIED AIRBORNE 
LANDINGS. THE DETACHABLE FUSELAGES HAVE BEEN REMOVER FROM THE WINGS. 


WITH THEIR GLIDERS (ONE OF THEM CRASHED) AS A BACKGROUND, ALLIED COMMANDO 
TROOPS DIG THEMSELVES A SLIT TRENCH ON ARRIVAL IN NORMANDY. 
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AN AMERICAN SOLDIER TAKES A_ BRIEF REST ON THE ROADSIDE AT SAINTE MERE 5 COVERED BY HIS COMRADES, AN AIRBORNE INFANTRYMAN RACES TOWARDS A CHURCH 
KEGLISE, CAPTURED BY AIRBORNE AMERICAN TROOPS SOON AFTER THEY LANDED ON D-DAY, } IN WHICH A GERMAN SNIPER IS HIDING IN STE. MERE EGLISE. 


Our pictures show some of the experiences of Allied airborne troops just after landed behind the German lines on D-Day These men, fighting grimly achieved 
those initial landings on enemy soil which accomplished so much in the spear- and held their objectives, in many cases against great odds, until the arrival of 
head attack of the invasion. Both official and unofficial reports are in complete | reinforcements. They carried out all the tasks allotted to them, and in some 
agreement on the heroism and outstanding victories of the shock troops who | cases captured intact bridges which it had been expected the Germans would 
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LANDINGS IN NORMANDY: SCENES FROM THE BATTLE ZONE. 
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PARATROOPS NEAR STE. MERE EGLISE, SHEPHERDING A BATCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS, 
SOME IN A CART AND OTHERS ON FOOT, ENCOUNTER AN AMERICAN TANK, 
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THE ENTRY INTO STE. MERE EGLISE. AMERICAN PARATROOPS, SOME ON REQUISITIONED 
HORSES, MOVING IN TO CAPTURE THE TOWN SOON AFTER LANDING, 
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AMERICAN PARATROOPS, HAVING JUST DROPPED ON TO ENEMY SOIL, ADVANCE CAUTIOUSLY 
INTO A SMALL NORMANDY VILLAGE IN THE AREA OF THEIR OBJECTIVE. 
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AMERICAN PARATROOPS MASS TOGETHER AROUND A CAPTURED GERMAN 4 { AMERICAN PARATROOP, HUNTING SNIPERS IN STE MEKE EGLISE, FIRES A VOLIFY 


ANOTHER BATCH OF 
CHURCH TOWER USED BY THE GERMANS AS AN OBSERVATION POST 


TANK IN A NORMANDY VILLAGE, READY FOR THEIR NEXT TASK INTO A 


have had time to demolish. In the early hours of D-Day, parachute troops, | Caen. Before 7 a.m. on D-Day, Ste. Mére Eglise had been captured, and tl 
airborne infantry, pilots and crews of more than 900 troop transports and gliders | American troops were busy hunting out German snipers still holding out in 
swarmed down on the countryside behind the Normandy beaches, American isolated places. These shock troops were quickly followed by airborne reinforce 
troops landing in the neighbourhood of Ste. Mére Eglise and British troops near ments and supplies. 
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A BRITISH CARRIER OF 
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THE HAMILCAR GLIDER, AIRBORNE 


DRAWN BY OUR WAaR ARTIST. CAPTAIN BRYAN DE FPOM DETAILS SUPPLIED BY 
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A HAMILCAR SWOOPS ON A BATTLEFIELD IN THE INVASION AREA, NEAR OQUISTREHAM, DISGORGING 


At least one of Britain's secret weapons—the Hamilcar tank-carrying glider, night, in an area the size of a small meadow. At the moment of touching 


which the enemy believed to be a troop-carrier-—-has already played an effective 
in the invasion This huge motorless aircraft, whose wing-span is greater 
that of a Lancaster, carries a fast light tank or other heavy equipment, 
to be towed by one of the R.A.F.'s four-engined bombers. In _ spite 
great Hamilears can be landed with perfect accuracy, day and 


part 
than 
ind has 


of their size 


down, the nose of the glider swings back, the fuselage sinks to the ground, and 
the tank, started up while still in the air, sweeps out of the glider and goes 
Straight into action, its gun firing. if necessary, as it emerges. The incident 
illustrated by our artist is one of many in which Hamilcars have turned the 
scales in favour of Allied troops inland from the Normandy beaches. In the 
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TANKS, PROVIDES A SHOCK FOR THE ENEMY IN NORMANDY 


AN OFFICER WHO WITNESSED THE HAMILCAR IN / IN THE BATTLE ILLUS ED BELOW. 
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TANK, WHICH SWEEPS INTO ACTION IN SUPPORT OF AIRBORNE TROOPS ENGAGING THE ENEMY. 


area shown, airborne troops had come down in gliders south-west of the town engaging them with rifles and automatic weapons around the perimeter of the 
of Ouistreham, on the estuary of the River Orne, on the left wing of the Allied | captured area, into which German mortar fire is falling A Hamilcar (centre 
beach-head. The town can be seen on the horizon (right, centre), and in the has arrived at the psychological moment, touching down in a clear space among 
distance on the left are the river and a canal, whose bridges were captured the gliders, and its tank is seen swinging round to take a decisive part in the 
and held by the airborne contingent. At the moment which our drawing battle. Its appearance from the glider took the Germans completely by surprise 
illustrates. the enemy were pressing heavily, and Allied infantrymen are seen and completed their discomfiture 
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FORWARD INTO FRANCE: ACTION PICTURES AS THE ARMY OF | LI 
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THEIR FIRST OBJECTIVE—-AN ENEMY GUN SITE, BRITISH COMMANDO TROOPS, WHO LANDED AN ENEMY LAND-MINE IS RENDERED HARMLESS: ENGINEERS OF THE 53I1ST ENGINEER 
IN NORMANDY ON JUNE 6, SET OUT AT THE DOUBLE. SHORE REGIMENT EXPLODE THE MINE TO CLEAR A WAY FOR ADVANCING TROOPS, 








FIRST AID IS RENDERED TO AN AMERICAN SOLDIER AS FLAMES DEVOUR A GERMAN THE FIRST FOOTHOLD ON NORMANDY’S SOIL : WITH THE BEACH-HEAD ESTABLISHED, AMERICAN 
PILL-BOX DESIGNED, BUT NOT ABLE, TO HALT ALLIED LANDINGS. TROOPS SET OFF ALONG THE SHORE IN THE WAKE OF TANKS, 


j 





, 
LA 
THE AMERICANS HAVE PASSED! WRECKED GERMAN TANKS AND TRUCKS MARK THE ROAD ALLIED TROOPS TAKE SHELTER FROM THE FIRE OF ENEMY SNIPERS BEHIND A M.IO TANK 
HY WHICH U.S, TROOPS ADVANCED ON A FRENCH TOWN, DESTROYER, AN ACTION PICTURE TAKEN DURING THE FIRST DAY'S FIGHTING. 

: 4 way 

Progress of the Allied armies all along the line in Normandy goes on, regarded pushing southwards from Lison Some of the bitterest fighting of the war has hia 
with sober satisfaction’’ by Supreme Allied H.QO. As we write, American been the lot of our troops since the first landing was made on June 6, but the 
tanks have penetrated into Carentan, key-point on the communications from the despite the obvious advantages of an army firmly established on the mainland jaws 
Cherbourg peninsula, and Berlin announces the evacuation of the town St. Lo, over a sea and airborne force such as we have put into the field, the bridge- a 
another vital peninsula base, has been reached, presumably by American troops heads are already almost safe and the phase of consolidation is well on the tien 
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LIBERATION PRESSES INLAND FROM THE NORMANDY BEACH-HEAD. 


ENTER ISIGNY: AFTER THE AIR FORCE AND ILLERY HAD FINISHED WITH THIS THE SCENE ON THE BEACHES AS ALLIED TROOPS MOVE INLAND. THEY HAD 
NAZI STRONGHOLD, AMERICAN FOOTSLOGGERS MOVED IN. WITH SHELL, MORTAR, AND SNIPER FIRE, 
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SERVICE TROOPS FIGHT THEIR WAY INLAND FROM THE BEACHES: TAKING WHAT } NT NK DITCH MAKES A TEMPORARY FIRST-AID STATION FOR THESE U.S. TROOPS 
COVER THEY CAN FIND ALONG A FRENCH ROAD, IN THE NORMANDY BEACH-HEAD AREA, 


SPECIAL 
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FIELDS : AMERICAN TROOPS WADE THROUGH FIELDS INUNDATED 


NOT THE SEA, BUT FLOODED 
DEFENCE PLAN, 


BRITISH TROOPS GROUPED ON THE BEACH, 
BY THE GERMANS AS PART OF THEIR 


LANDING, FORMING UP, AND MARCHING OFF : 
BACKGROUND, 


WITH A FORMIDABLE ARRAY OF LANDING CRAFT IN THE 
Our photographs deal mainly with the first pushes inland from the armoured forces, and are attempting to block our advance along the River 
Seulles. So far, it has been a race; for Rommel it was a struggle to get his 


way. 
was a tussle with wind and 


beaches, action pictures which give an excellent idea of a liberating army on 
the move through country where a strong enemy has been entrenched for four 
in the centre of the Allied front that heavy tank fighting is in water, time and tide, shell and 
the vicinity of Tilly-sur-Seulles Here the Germans have strong fighting men The first round has gone to us 


big battalions massed round our positions, for us it 
torpedo, to get everything they needed to the 


years. It is 
progress, in 
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THE INVASION OF NORMANDY: BUSY SCENES AFLOAT AND AS 


ESTABLISHING THE FIRST BEACH-HEAD ON THE 


Our artist's painting was planned with the assistance of Commander Anthony 


Kimmins, R.N., who was an eye-witness of the landing on June 6. It shows 
the busy scene on the beach near a little town after the first assault during 
the early morning. An on-shore wind whips up a breaking sea. In the right 
distance warships are shelling a masked enemy battery (left, background), which 
is knocked out of action. On the beach itself everything seems confused to 
the uninstructed eye, but in fact all goes in orderly fashion according to plan. 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, 


NORMAN SHORES—LANDING CRAFT BRINGING IN 


In the foreground an Infantry Landing Craft is placing her troops ashore, who 
walk down the inclined brows through the surf, aided by*lifelines. Small landing 
assault craft act as tenders to other L.C.I.s anchored by the stern off the beach, 
where one of the former has struck an enemy obstruction, and her men are being 
taken off by another L.C.A. On the beach, bulldozers are busy hauling away 
other similar obstacles. Beyond the L.C.A.s Tank Landing Craft are seen landing 
their cargoes of fighting and supply vehicles, these landing craft being of all 
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THE FIRST LANDINGS 
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THE BEACHES. 
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TROOPS AND EQUIPMENT, WHILE UNITS ARE DIRECTED TO THEIR TASKS BY THE BEACH MASTER. 


| 
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descriptions and forming an impressive spectacle as far as the eye can reach. 
Amongst other such vessels are the craft from which operations are directed by 
Senior Officers’ Assault Craft, and beyond are cruisers, including H.MS. * Belfast,” 
and the ‘“ Hunt" class of destroyers pounding enemy gun positions into silence. On 
the beach red and green banners, stretched between twin uprights, show landing 
lanes cleared of obstructions, the red, of course, warning the troops of such. 
At intervals along the barbed, wire-topped sea-wall are temporary field casualty 


| 


stations marked by the Red Cross. It will also be observed that tanks leaving 
the landing craft and entering the water (centre) are using temporary exhausts 
erected on their decks. On the left foreground is the important Beach Master, 
his right arm raised, issuing orders, and behind him is his signaller, with his 
pedal-driven dynamo, flashing morse signals to the Beach Master's instructions 
Above this animated scene balloons are floating to check any low-diving enemy 
aircraft, should such put in an appearance. 
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THE HUMAN ASPECT OF THE INVASION: 
DURING THE ADVANCE 
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EARLY GERMAN PRISONERS, UNDER BRITISH ESCORT, FILE THROUGH A NORMAN VILLAGE. 
OBSERVE THE SET FACES OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE AT A DOORWAY. 
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SPECIAL FRENCH INVASION CURRENCY HAS BEEN PRINTED FOR PAYMENT OF ALLIED 
TROOPS: A PAY PARADE FOR AIRBORNE FORCES IS IN OPERATION. 
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SPITFIRES ON THE FIRST AIR-STRIP TO BE BUILT IN FRANCE SINCE 1940. 
THEY CAN NOW OPERATE FROM FRENCH SOIL, 


THE CAPTURE OF BAYEUX BROUGHT ENORMOUS CROWDS INTO THE STREETS, WHO 
CHEERED AND EMBRACED THE ALLIED FORCES, 


THE BEAUTIFUL CATHEDRAL OF BAYEUX, ITS MAIN STRUCTURE THIRTEENTH- , » THE BSNTENTE IN FULL SWING: MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT, WITH A FEW FRENCH WORDS AND 
CENTURY GOTHIC, HAPPILY, IT HAS NOT BEEN DAMAGED. 5 ; THUMBS-UP SIGN, MAKING FRIENDS WITH A NORMAN FARM WORKER CUTTING HAY. 


These pictures represent mainly the more human aspect of the invasion so Another aspect is the enthusiastic throngs who crowd the streets of Bayeux 
ably reported by war correspondents. The photograph of German prisoners filing as Allied troops pass through. Some of the Allied officers addressed the people 
along a village street is notable for the concentrated looks of hate upon the | in French and told them they were liberated. 


. > The long crocodile cavalcade of 
features of the peasants as their erstwhile oppressors, with. hands up, pass by. 


German prisoners marching through an English town differs from that of Bayeux 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE EARLY STAGES 
INTO NORMANDY. 
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“ GUSTAVE,”’ AN R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND CARRIER-PIGEON, RELEASED AT 3.30 A.M., WHICH 
BROUGHT BACK THE FIRST WAR CORRESPONDENT’S DESPATCH TO ENGLAND ON D-DAY. 
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MINIATURE TANKS ON THE NORMAN FRONT 
BEETLE” DISCOVERED BY A GUNNER. 


THE ENEMY AGAIN TRIED THEIR “ BEETLE’ 
WITH POOR RESULT: A CONCEALED “‘ 
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GERMAN PARADE THROUGH AN ENGLISH TOWN, THOUGH NOT AS HITLER BOASTED 
IN 1940: A CATERPILLAR OF ENE f PRISONERS CAPTURED- ON THE BEACHES. 


ROMMEL PLANTED MORE WARNING S S THAN MINES: 
HANGING ON A BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENT BY THE CANADIANS. 


IN-¢ ALLIED FORCES, SITTING PERCHED ON A JEEP, PULLS UP TO LOOK x THE GENERAL HAS A CHAT WITH ONE OF BEACH MASTERS APTER ¢ 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY, C. 


\r A BUNCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS, WHO RETURN HIS LOOK WITH CONSIDERABLE INTEREST, . 2 HIS LANDING ON THE COAST DUCK.’ 


fer only a few passers-by take a languid interest in them as they pass to their Montgomery, perched characteristically on a jeep pulled up on the wayside 


prison camp. Another picture depicts a friendly “‘hold-up"’ of a farmer cut- inspecting German prisoners led in Two among them, at least, appear to recog 
r 7 =~ - 

ting his hay crop, somewhat embarrassed, but smiling, at the attentions of the nise the famous General and turn to look at him searchingly The grimmest 
lads of the R.A.F. Regiment. Most outstanding is the picture showing General expression is that of their British military escort! 
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HE great event which all the world has 
awaited with such passionate interest 
has taken place. The forces of the Allies 
have landed on the shores of France. In 
this, my first article on the subject in these 
‘pages, I shall confine myself more or less 
to retrospect. There should be ample 
opportunity to consider the course of opera- 
tions as they develop. So far it needs only 
to be said that, while vast obstacles still 
remain to be encountered, tremendous difficulties have 
already been overcome. A_ foothold of considerable 
breadth and depth has been established in Lower Normandy. 
A powerful force has been put ashore. The flow of 
reinforcements and supplies has been maintained, though 
hampered by indifferent weather. The choice of site for 
the first stage of the operation has, it can scarcely be 
doubted, been admirable. It has fallen upon a stretch 
of coast less powerfully defended than that which faces 
the Straits of Dover, and more suitable, from the point of 
view of shipping and of naval support, than the Pas de 
Calais, but still reasonably close to our bases from the 
point of view of airborne landings and of fighter support. 
It is a eoast which I myself happen to know well, and 
one which, I can truthfully say, has been constantly in 
my mind ever since the prospect of invasion in the West 
first came into the sphere of possibilities. 
There are several directions from which it would be 
possible to approach the problem involved in the invasion, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
LAUNCH OF THE INVASION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


draught and size, while ships of similar tonnage often had 
different deadweight capacities. 

The responsibility for the provision of the material » 
needs of the force were divided between the Supply and 
Transport Branch (food, water and petrol), the Ordnance 
and the Provisioning Branch of the Royal Engineers 
(all other stores except thos2 of the R.A.M.C.), and Medical 
Services (medical and surgical stores). The first-named 
has one special problem of its own. Whereas most war- 
like stores are not highly perishable if properly looked 
after, most of the bulk foodstuffs are, so that a turn- 
over must be arranged in order to prevent waste. But 
in the first stage there could be little in the way of bulk 
foodstuffs, partly because bakeries, cold-storage plants 
and even field kitchens would take up an undue amount 
of shipping space, partly because the breaking of bulk 
and the distribution to units of the various components 
on the other side would be difficult and perhaps impossible. 
In the last war the only available substitutes for bulk 
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casualties. But the essential thing to begin with 
was to have on the spot, on the beaches them- 
selves as far as necessary, medical equipment, 
supplies and blood plasma. 

Since it was intended to carry out the main 
assault over beaches and maintain the invasion 
force across them for some time, many thousands 
of mechanical vehicles had to be waterproofed. 
And waterproofing is here a very comprehensive 
word, including means of providing air to the 
crew of a tank while it was in the water. A large number of 
personnel of the R.E.M.E. had to be distributed in concentra- 
tion and marshalling areas to carry out this task, and also that 
of repairing vehicles which developed mechanical faults, or had 
been damaged by hostile bombing while on their way to 
the embarkation point. In addition, certain modifications 
to vehicles had to be made, and in some cases special 
and still secret weapons and devices for use in the assault 
had to be fitted. It is not yet possible to write about 
these, and how soon they are revealed to the public will 
depend upon how soon it is decided that the enemy has 
become acquainted with them. Behind this first-stage 
planning, so briefly indicated above, comes the equally 
essential question of maintenance after a holding ashore 
has been secured. There must be accurate prediction of 
the needs of an expanding force in terms both of its move- 
ment and of the intensity of the fighting. And, to take 
two instances only, estimation of the expenditure of 
petrol and ammunition is a matter for a very expert 
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OF THE ORNE TO QUINVILLE, ON THE CHERBOURG PENINSULA. 
The first week's operation on the coast of Normandy saw a bridgehead firmly established of some sixty miles in length and steadily increasing in depth, from 
the mouth of the Orne to Quinville, on the Cherbourg Peninsula. Caen, desperately defended, still stood at bay. Carentan fell, and American troops were 
steadily closing in on the Cherbourg Peninsula, threatening Montebourg and Sauveur. In this area there are (apart from fishing harbours) only two ports, 


where their cargoes 
are handled by 
trained personnel 


the situation re- 
quired. The task of 
* Build-upControl” 





and despatched by 


Cherbourg, the French equivalent of Plymouth, and Caen, linked to the sea by a ten-mile ship canal, of immense value for an invading army. t 
The rivers are small, the hills low and undulating, the roads 





rail or road to 
previously selected 
depots. After the 
first bulk landings are at an end, the expeditionary force 
simply notifies its requirements periodically, and the flow 
is thenceforth organised on a system which, apart from inter- 
ference by the enemy, does not differ greatly from the flow of 
trade merchandise in time of peace. On the other hand, 
during the earlier stages of a landing operation carried out in 
face of strong opposition, every single ship which accom- 
panies the expedition has to carry a mixed cargo, which 
may contain hundreds of different sorts of supplies and 
stores. And these ships do not sail straight to a port or 
tie up alongside a quay. 

In the first place, goods of this sort would be spread 
over hundreds of specialised depdts. Several months 
before the invasion they had to be collected in mixed 
depots on the lines of a departmental store in order to 
reduce the complications of transport, but even then as 
many as twenty stores might be drawn upon for the loading 
of one ship. The routes and the time-tables for the move- 
ments of stores from the depots to the ports of loading had 
to be carefully planned, It had previously been decided 
that, apart from the special assault craft operated by 
the Navy, it would be necessary to rely during the earlier 
phases upon ships of the coastal type, so that their draught 
would enable them to be taken close inshore for off-loading 
and their size would not render them unduly vulnerable 
to hostile attack. This decision also increased the number 
of loading berths which could be used——an important con- 
sideration, since it was desirable to disperse the shipping 
is much as possible, in view of the danger of air raids 
upon the ports. But here we had no “invasion fleet" 
such as was provided by the assault craft, built for the 
purpose and each separate class of which was uniform, 
Che coastal shipping taken up was of varying range, speed, 


the country is favourable to mobile 
many. Some twenty miles inland 


re and 
it is largely forested, which could constitute large tank obstacles. 


bles Southern England in many ways. 


there are various forms of packed rations. First comes 
the twenty-four-hour pack for the day of assault, con- 
taining cooked dehydrated meat, rolled oats with sugar 
and fats, a block of tea with sugar and milk powder, and 
other ingredients, such as chocolate and sweets. Then 
there is the composite pack, containing one day’s ration 
for fourteen men, including cigarettes, matches and soap. 
Smaller packs for tank crews are made up on the same 
lines. This pack may be in use for several weeks. This 
is “invasion food"’; in the concentration areas before 
embarkation enormous bulk supplies were provided and 
distributed and cooked in the normal manner. 

Passing by petrol supply, we come to the provision of 
stores. Here a special organisation, the Ordnance Beach 
Detachment, was created to deal with the “ landing 
reserve "' of the assault force. This reserve consisted of 
boxes of stores containing estimated essentials, such as 
spare weapons and parts of equipment for use during the 
initial assault. Certain other stores, such as “ bulldozers " 
and the multiform engineer stores, were the responsibility 
of the Royal Engineers, who had an organisation similar 
to that of the Ordnance. Again, the R.A.M.C., in addition 
to planning the elaborate but generally well-understood 
system of general hospitals, casualty clearing stations, 
advanced dressing stations, and regimental aid posts, had 
to make its own special provision for the assault and the 
early stages of the campaign in which there would not 
be room for all this machinery, Landing ships had to be 
modified to be used as casualty carriers. In order to meet 
a possible situation at a later stage, when the advance 
might become deep before*rail traffic could be organised, 
specially fitted lorries had to be provided to supplement 
the normal ambulance convoys in the work of clearing 


(Copyright map by Geo. Philip and Son, Lid.) 


rally speaking, is one of the most 


important, and one 
which may have to 
be exercised continuously for a considerable length of time. 
The sooner it ends its job, the better it will be satisfied ; for 
when that job is finished it can be assured that the operation 
as a whole is going really well. Finally, on the far side I may 
mention the beach groups, which, if not administrative, are 
closely. in touch with the administrative side. The ‘ Beach 
Commander " is responsible that all personnel and stores 
reach their aliotted positions on the beach. His men— 
sailors, marines, and soldiers—mark the safe limits for 
landing and indicate the position of wrecks, shoals and 
other obstructions. 

As I reach the end of this article I am more than ever 
glad that I did not attempt to touch subjects such as 
tactics or communication. What I have written is an 
all too scanty description of the administrative side. In 
fact, it can hardly be called a description at all, and must 
rather be considered a brief indication of the complexities 
and difficulties. Let it be remembered that though no 
detailed plans could be made prior to March 1943, when 
a planning staff was set up for the purpose, yet a great deal 
of preparatory work had already been done before that. 
Let it be remembered, too, that I have mentioned only 
what may be called tactical administration, without regard 
to the movement of ocean-going shipping all over the 
world which has been affected by this invasion, without 
regard to the interlocking question of civilian food supplies 
and transport. This administrative planning has been 
going on in some form or other for a very long time, and 
has involved practically every phase of our national life. 
We know that what it has, so far, accomplished has been 
satisfactory; we hope that the provisions made to confront the 
great obstacles still lving ahead have been equally sound 
Whatever the future, it has been a remarkable piece of work 
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ONE OF THE WAR’S GREATEST GENERALS. SIR HAROLD ALEXANDER (LEFT), WHO ORGANISED THREE OF THE ALLIES’ MOST 
IMPORTANT VICTORIES, WITH HIS CHIEF OF STAFF, LIEUT.-GENERAL ALLAN HARDING. 


One of the latest pictures of this great British General in the field, our photograph | Gustav and Adolf Hitler Lines in Italy, out of Rome, and sent them in headlong 
shows the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in Italy in his staff car with rout northward through Italy. At the time of writing, General Alexander's troops 
his Chief of Staff. It was General Alexander's strategy which organised the great are pursuing the disorganised German divisions towards Florence. The Allied Armies 
defeat of Rommel at El Alamein; the subsequent pursuit of Rommel’s armies through racing on the enemy's heels, were nearly 70 miles north of Rome on June 12 
Nortn Africa; the complete defeat of the German armies in Tunisia; and the great They have already inflicted upwards of 70,000 casualties on Kesselring’s troops since 
offensive, now in full swing, which has driven Kesselring’s powerful forces from the | the opening of the offensive on May 12 
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i= FFU THE LIBERATION OF ROME: 
SCENES AS ALLIED TROOPS ENTER THE CITY. 
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THE FAMOUS PIAZZA VENEZIA, ROME, WHERE SO OFTEN ROMANS HAVE ASSEMBLED 


ALLIED FLAGS HANG FROM THE MUNICIPAL CAPITOL AS CARABINIERI FORM A GUARD TO LISTEN TO MUSSOLINI, IS LOOKED OVER BY TWO AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 


OF HONOUR FOR THE CITY’S NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER, SIGNOR BENCIVENCA een 
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ITALIAN MEN AND BOYS SWARM OVER THE TURRET OF AN ALLIED TANK 
IN THE SUBURBS OF ROME TO OBTAIN CIGARETTES FROM THE CREW. 
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GUNS RUMBLE THROUGH ROME'S STREETS TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF CLAPPING 
OF HANDS AND CRIES OF “ VIVA!’ FROM THE EXCITED POPULATION. 
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BRITISH OFFICER PAYS HOMAGE TO ITALY’S UNKNOWN SOLDIER AT THE WAR CARABINIERI ARRIVE IN THE PIAZZA VENEZIA IN ALLIED TRUCKS TO HELP POLICE 
MEMORIAL IN ROME, TWO ITALIAN SOLDIERS STAND PERMANENTLY ON GUARD, THE CITY AFTER THE ENTRY OF THE FIFTH ARMY, 


Fifth Army forward troops cleared German rearguards from Rome about 8 o'clock procession of several hundred persons marched with flags up the Corso to greet 
on the evening of June 4 and obtained control of the city. The next day Rome the C.-in-C. of the Army of Liberation. There was no questioning the genuineness 
was in holiday mood; shops were closed and the population thronged the streets, of the Romans’ hatred for the Germans. The Pope appeared on the balcony of 
acclaiming the Allied troops with tremendous enthusiasm. Bunches of flowers were St. Peter's, and addressing the vast crowd, including men of the Fifth Army, 
hurled into passing cars, and any soldier who stopped for even a moment was assembled in the Piazza, gave thanks to God that Rome had been saved the horrors 
immediately the centre of a crowd eager to show him welcome. As soon as it was of war. His Holiness also invited Allied war correspondents and cameramen to a 
known that the Allied commanders were holding a conference on Capitoline Hill, a conference in the Throne Room of the Vatican shortly after its liberation. 
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THE LIBERATION OF ROME: THE CAPITAL GREETS THE FIFTH ARMY. 


TN 


THE ENTRY INTO ROME: ITAI CIVILIANS IN THE CITY SUBURBS CHEER OUR 
FOREMOST TROOPS AS THEY PRESS ONWARDS, 


INFANTRY AND TRUCKS FORCE A PASSAGE THROUGH EXCITED AND ALMOST DELIRIOUS 
CROWDS IN FRONT OF THE FAMOUS ROMAN COLOSSEUM. 


GENERAL MARK CLARK, COMMANDER OF THE FIFTH ARMY, STOPS HIS JEEP IN FRONT 
* OF ST. PETER’S TO SPEAK TO A PASSING PRIEST. 





—————— 


- 
CHEERING CROWDS OF ROMANS GREET THE C.-IN-C. OF THE ARMY OF LIBERATION : "5 THE POPE ADDRESSES WAR CORRESPONDENTS FROM THE STEPS OF THE THRONE, 
GENERAL MARK CLARK, IN THE REAR JEEP, DRIVES THROUGH ROME, f “% HIS HOLINESS ALSO SPOKE TO VAST CROWDS FROM THE BALCONY OF ST. PETER’S. 


; 


terror rn ow rn ron ne coerce more ccc eeo--- | 


Apart from the hatred felt for the Germans in Rome, the Allied liberation of the Pai—has been used instead. Fascist to the core, this force is quite unsuitable for 
city has been made doubly welcome to her inhabitants on account of the scarcity Allied purposes, and to take its place Amgot has disposed of a force of 3000 Cara- 
of food, most of which was requisitioned by the Nazis. When warned that they binieri who were assembled in Naples and are under the command of Allied police 
must not expect a paradise under Allied occupation, the people of Rome said that officers. The Germans did not carry out extensive demolitions within the city limits, 
anything would be paradise after the Germans. One of the problems that arose for which, as the Pope said when addressing the largest crowd ever assembled in the 
after our occupation was that of the police. Since the enemy established themselves Piazza of St. Peter's, ‘““we should show our gratitude by good works and charity 
in the city the Carabinieri has been disbanded and the African Police Corps—the and cease from hatred and rancour.”’ 
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BIRTHDAY HONOURS AND INVASION CHIEFS. 
OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES OF TO-DAY. 








SIR CLAUD SCHUSTER. 
Created a Baron in the 
Birthday Honours, Sir 
Claud Schuster is Clerk of 
the Crown in Chancery 
and Permanent Secretary 
to the Lord Chancellor ; 
a J.P., County of London 
and County of Dorset. 
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SIR HENRY DALE. é 
The Order of Merit has 
also been conferred on 
Sir Henry Dale, President 
of the Royal Society since 
1940 and Director of 
Laboratories of the Royal 
Institution and Fullerian 

Professor since 1942, ' 
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SIR HENRY WOOD. 
The Companion of 
Honour has been con- 
ferred on Sir Henry 
Wood, the famous con- 
ductor, for services to 
music over a period of 
fifty years. Was created 

a Knight in 1911. 


DR. P. HARTLEY, F.R.S. 
Created a Knight in the 
Birthday Honours, is 


Director of Biological 
Standards, National In- 
stitute for Medical Re- 
search. One of the scien- 
tists who have developed 
the drug penicillin. 
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DR. A. D. CROW. || 
ij 


Created a Knight in the 
Birthday Honours, he is 
Controller of Projectile 
Development at the Min. 
of Supply, and inventor 
of the rocket gun. Former 
Director of Ballistic 
Research, Woolwich. 
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( SIR HENRY COWARD. RT. REV. DR. T. B. STRONG. 


The choral conductor, Sir Henry 
Coward, D.Mus., died on June 10 
after having had one of the most 
remarkable careers in the musical 
life of this country. He made 
Sheffield into a singing city and 
he undertook extensive tours 
ehread with his choirs. 
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Passfield in the Birthday 
Honours. Sidney James 
Webb, first Baron, was 
Secretary for Dominion 
Affairs, 1929-30, and 
Colonies 1929-31. 
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SIR GILES GILBERT 
SCOTT, R.A. 

The third Order of Merit 

in the Birthday Honours 

was conferred on Sir 

Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., 

architect of Liverpool 

Cathedral, new Chapel, =: 
Charterhouse School. 5 


PROF. A. FLEMING. 
Created a Knight in the 
Birthday Honours, Pro- 
fessor A. Fleming, F.R.S., 
is Professor of Bacteri- 
ology, University of Lon- 
don, and the discoverer 
of penicillin, among other 
services to medicine. 


PROF. H. W. FLOREY. 
Created a Knight in the 
Birthday Honours for 
services in the develop- 
ment of penicillin, Pro- 
fessor Florey, F.R.S., is 
Professor of Pathology, 
Oxford University. A 
well-known pathologist. 





See, 
MR. C. AUBREY SMITH. = 
Created a Knight in the | 
Birthday Honours, Mr. 
Charles Aubrey Smith is 
a well-known actor and a 
odin member of the 
ritish community in 
Caltiornia He was born 
on July 21, 1863. 
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Successively Dean of Christ 
Church, Bishop of Ripon, and 


on June 8 at the hty- 


two. He resigned the See 


and effective interest in the move- 
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Bishop of ‘Oxlord, Dr. ace of keh i 
f | 


Oxford in 1937. He took a os j 
ment of thought in the Church. | 
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ALLIED CHIEFS SEE THE 


Admiral Ramsay (left), Naval C.-in-C., General Eisenh 
troops now fighting in Normandy, watch the invasion ah 
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NAIK NAND SINGH. 
The V.C. has been awarded to 
Sepoy (Acting Naik) Nand Singh, 
11th Sikh iment, Indian Army, 
for outstanding dash and - 
nificent courage when pa | 
ing a section of a platoon which 
captured three key trenches in 
Burma under intense fire. 
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MAJOR.GEN. K. H. KREIPE. * 
This new picture shows the cap 
tured German General, Kreipe 





seized by British officers duri 


the “ Sebastopol Division.” 





daring raid on Crete recently 
Holder of the Knight's Cross. 
Kreipe commanded the German 
| 22nd Penser Grenadier Division, 
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INVASION BEACHES FROM H.M.S. 


** APOLLO ” 


WITH ADMIRAL RAMSAY AND GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 











REAR-ADM. SIR PHILIP VIAN. * 


Rear-Admiral Vian, C.B., D.S.O., 

flying his flag in H.M.S. “é Scylla, a 
was in command, under Admiral 
Ramsay, of one of the two naval 
task forces which launched their 
assault at enemy beaches between 
the hours of 06.30 and 07.30 on 

June 6, D-Day. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL A. KIRK. 
Rear-Admiral Alan Goodrich Kirk, 
U.S.N., in U.S.S. “ Augusta,” was 
in command, under Admiral Ram- 
say, of the second of the two naval 
task forces which launched their 
assault at the enemy 
in Normandy on the morning 

of June 6. 





AS THE TROOPS GO IN: 








GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Allied Commander (centre), and General Montgomery, leader of the assault 
from the deck of H.M. S. “‘ Apollo” after their conference, also attended by Admiral 
4 Kirk, U.S. Navy, and other commanders. General Eisenhower and Admiral Ramsay cruised off the invasion beaches for four and a half hours. 
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GENERAL OMAR BRADLEY. 
General Omar Bradley is in com- 
mand of the United States ground 
forces in the vy oy eR. on mens. 
He commanded the Second Corps 
throughout the Tunisian cam- 
paign as well as in the Sicilian 
campa He is fifty years old 
da brilliant tactician, 





SIGNOR BONOMI. 
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The new Italian Cabinet has been 


binet includes Count Sforza, 

Togli- 
r. Count 
Alessandro Casati takes on the 
Ministries of War and Aviation. 
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By a decree on June 5, 
King Emmanuel of Italy trans- 
ae the royal powers to his son, 
the Prince of Piedmont, wh» be 
comes Lieutenant of the Realm. 
The Ki remains head of the 
House Savoy and retains his 
tithe of King of Italy. 
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Z THE PRINCE OF PIEDMONT. | M. GEORGE PAPANDREOU 


a new Greek Prime Minister, 
Papandreou is fifty- 


. F rom 1917-20 he was i 


was Minister of | 


the Interior, and from 1929-32 
Minister of Education. 
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PRELIMINARY INVASION TARGETS: PRECISION BOMBING OF SEINE BRIDGES. 
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PRECISION-BOMBING OF THE SEINE BRIDGES: (LEFT) THE COMPLETE DEMOLITION OF THE SEINE HIGHWAY BRIDGE AT MANTES. 20 MILES NORTH-WEST OF PARIS, 


BY A MARAUDER’S BOMB; (RIGHT) ANOTHER AIR-VIEW OF THE BRIDGE, WITH WATER POURING THROUGH THE GAP. 
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NE of the main objects 

of the Second Tactical 

Air Force after the landing 
of our troops was to para- 
lyse Rommel’s ability to 
summon aid quickly. As 
a result, the bridges across 
the Seine were precision- 
bombed with such effect 
that between Rouen and 
the sea'no fewer than 
twenty bridges were put 
out of action within the first 
twenty-four hours, and only 
one railway and two road 
bridges were left standing. 
It is true that bridges can 
be rebuilt or improvised 
and the Germans are very 
rapid workers, but they are 
unlikely to be left undis- 
turbed when attempting 
repair work. Other bridges 
beyond Rouen towards Paris 
also received the attention 
of Marauders, who did the 
bulk of the work, including 
that at Mantes, 20 miles 
west of Paris, an important 
railway centre, with a bridge 
spanning the river, which 
was entirely demolished by 
a Marauder’'s bomb, without 
a single hit being registered 
on the adjoining riverside 
residences, as our photo- 
graph shows. Historically, 
Mantes is famous because 
here William the Conqueror, 
at its capture, received an 
injury from a fall from his 
horse, from which he died 

at Rouen. 
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WRECKED BRIDGES OVER THE SEINE AT ELBEUF, 14 MILES WEST OF ROUEN, WHERE BOMBERS OF THE ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY AIR FORCE 
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THE RITZ HOTEL FROM 
THE GREEN PARK. 


Comneng treme A 
R. B. CUNNINGHAM GRAHAME’S GRAVE, 
LAKE OF MENTEITH, SCOTLAND. 
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DRAWINGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 
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THE HOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S MOTHER (MARY ARDEN), WILMCOTE. 
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ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK. 


An exhibition of fifty drawings by Sir Muirhead Bone is open at Messrs. Colnaghi’s 
Gallery, 14, Old Bond Street—an exhibition which shows this well-known artist at 
his best and serves as a reminder of the variety and true sensibility to be found 
in his work. Apart from the drawings reproduced above, and selected from his 
studies of English and Scottish scenes, Sir Muirhead Bone has given the public 
many of his more romantic drawings of Spanish architecture and scenery. There 
are, for example, ‘ The Pope's Palace, Viterbo,’ in which the essential lines stand 
out, forcefully, undisturbed by unnecessary detail, and “ Midday on the Serrania de 
Cuenca, Spain," a view up a rocky valley, in which the effect of light and shade 





THE KIRK, ISLE OF WHITHORN, SCOTLAND. 


is subtly rendered. The exhibits are primarily drawings with colour added—the 
artist is a skilful water-colourist; sometimes Sir Muirhead uses this medium merely 
to tint a pen-drawing or to add touches of light to what is essentially a monochrome ; 
at other times he works more directly in washes of colour. Another style is easily 
recognised in ‘ Near Gudvangen, Norway,” in which soft green washes over pencil 
render with firmness the form of a grassy cliff by the fiord side. As a draughtsman 
Sir Muirhead Bone is quite outstanding in everything he does, and his many excellent 
drawings of naval subjects published in ‘“‘ The Illustrated London News"’ during this 
war have made his work familiar to all our readers. 
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A CONSTABLE MASTERPIECE ACQUIRED BY THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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JOHN CONSTABLE’S ‘“ THE VALE OF DEDHAM,’’ DESCRIBED BY HIM AS “PERHAPS MY BEST.”’ 


The Trustees of the National Gallery of Scotland, with the aid of the National Art 
Collections Fund, have bought from Mr. L. W. Neeld, of Grittleton House, the famous 
“The Vale of Dedham,” by John Constable, R.A. It was to have been 
offered in the recent sale of a selection from Mr. Neeld's collection of pictures at 
Christie's, where it was expected to realise quite £20,000. ‘‘ The Vale of Dedham "’ 
was painted in 1828, from a study (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum) made 
1802. In a letter to Samuel Lane, the deaf and dumb portrait painter, 


picture 


as early as 


dated June 11, 1828, Constable says: ‘I have painted a large upright landscape, 
‘The Vale of Dedham,’ perhaps my best, and noticed as ‘a redeemer’ by John Bull." 
Constable has, hitherto, not been represented in the Scottish National Gallery. This 
picture, by the greatest of English landscape painters, measures 55$ by 48 inches, 
and the question has been raised in the House of Commons as to the urgent neces 
sity of retaining it in this country. The announcement that the masterpiece has been 
purchased by Scotland is theretore particularly welcome. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [< 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF SUNSPOTS. 


A™ ER a lull of four months, during which the disc of the Sun was clear of 

sunspots, the first appeared on it in May. The rest of the year may decide whether 
this solitary spy is the forerunner of the big battalions. The unanswered question is 
why they come. As a family, the sunspots have obstinately declined the implied invitation. 
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More is known of their comings and goings than of. anything else in their make-up. The’ 


earliest inference was that they arose from some small variability in the Sun, and that 
if it could be shown that they came and went in obedience to it, a clue might be found 
to their birth. But all attempts to pin them down toa 

schedule have proved baffling. The first approximation 

to a timetable was made by Schwabe 100 years ago, 

and his eleven-year period was as good as any put for- 

ward since, except that, like its successors, the sun- 

spots themselves are not bound to it. The late W. J. S. 

Lockyer long stood out for an eleven-year period of 

maximum intensity: but the most to be said for it is 

that it is a sort of rule-of-thumb measurement subject 

to wide fluctuations. The advance to a maximum dis- 

play may be as short as seven years or as long as 

seventeen years. An inclusive length of time for three 

maxima might be thirty-three to thirty-five years ; 

and sixty to eighty years has been provisionally 

assigned for the inclusion of a greater number of weak 

and strong manifestations. 

The distinction between maximum and minimum 
activity is measured by the number of sunspots be- 
coming visible. During the maximum, the surface of the 
Sun is never free from spots ; as many as 100 may be 
visible at once. At the minimum, weeks and even 
months pass without a single spot. A long, lean period 
just now does not seem to be at anend. The rise to a 
maximum, as W. J. S. Lockyer pointed out, is more 
rapid than the fall which follows; but the length of 
time between the minimum periods seems to bear little 
relation to the intensity of the outbreaks that follow. 
All watchfulness over very long years notwithstanding, 
no formula will stand the test of prediction. The most 
that can be said is that in the past the wayward sun- 
spots were roughly periodic in their behaviour ; and 
that, for example, there was a lengthened quiescence 
between 1798 and 1833, followed by four great maxima 
between then and 1878, and a remarkable show in 1870. 

The law of periodicity must at present be left un- . 
deciphered, and attention diverted to examination of the sun- 
spots when they offer themselves to it. They also lend themselves 
to superficial accounting rather than to explanation. Super- 
ficially, the actual percentage of the solar disc covered by the 
largest spots is only one-third of 1 per cent. of the Sun’s visible 
surface ; and they appear confined fo prescribed latitudes of it, 
never on the Equatorial belt or within 5 degrees of latitude 
north or south of it, but mainly within 20 degrees north or 
south of it. According to the Astronomer Royal, Sir W. Christie, 
42 degrees away from the Equator is the limit line of their 
territory. But the Sun’s surface is‘a very great area ; and in the 
depths of one of the vast members of the great sunspot group of 
February 1917 the Earth would have sunk without trace. One 
spot that could be plainly seen through smoked glasses a few 
years earlier may have been 40,000 to 50,000 miles across. 

Groups might be described as gregarious. They are com- 
moner than big solitary spots, and the giants are accompanied 
by tlocks of followers, which never conglomerate. If the group 
(consisting of two giants, for example) becomes large, one of its 
components grows rapidly, and the two will then recede rapidly 
from one another, Rapidly is a relative term ; the actual speed 
may be 1000 miles an hour. As they are carried westward with 
the rotation of the Sun, the leading member loses its retinue of 
sinall spots ; the following spot appears to preed more. Both 
big spots have some proper motion of their own as they drift 
across the Sun’s disc, though it amounts to no more than one- 
hundredth of that of the Sun's speed of rotation. The Sun rotates 
fastest at its Equator, slowest at its Poles, and if nothing else 
had come out of the study of sunspots, they have furnished by 
their passage across the disc the empirical knowledge of the 
Sun’s turning movement. It takes 24°6 days at the Equator : 
about 26 days about latitude 30 degrees. 

A normal sunspot, fully formed and not yet beginning to 
break up, presents the appearance of a dark, central area, the 
umbra, it is not uniformly dark, but, as seen through an 
astronomical telescope, is overlaid with filmy clouds. It is 
fringed with a lighter shaded penumbra. Few spots are soli- 
tary. They are gathered together with the group under a 
common penumbra, partly covered with brilliant bridges 
stretching from the bright disc in which ail are situated. 
About this combination the Sun's surface appears disturbed 
and brightened nearest the spots by streaks and patches of 
facula, which are noticeable before the spot is born and out- 
live it. The sunspot, even at its darkest, is dark only by 
contrast with the burnished Sun. It actually gives out its 
own reddish light. If we could see it on a dark background, 
it would appear brilliantly luminous, brighter for equal areas 
than most terrestrial searchlights. The great majority of sun- 
spots have short lives—from one to four days, The larger 
ones live longer. One spot is recorded which came round 
with the turning Sun for eighteen months. 

What, lastly, is a sunspot? It is a funnel-shaped 
whirlpool of gases from the Sun's interior, which cool as 
they reach the Sun's surface and is visible to us. The 
funnel is not unlike an inverted terrestrial tornado, arising 
deep down below the Sun's lighted face, probably about 
450 miles below, though 1800 miles has been suggested 
as a possibility by Chevallier, The starting-point below 
is as far out of sight as out of knowledge. We know 
only that when the open mouth appears it may maintain for weeks a temperature 
of 1500 degrees cooler than the surrounding Sun's surface: and the spectroscope declares 
that it appears to boil over, or rather, that the Sun's gases tlow spirally out and are spread 
over the Sun’s surface. About the orifice are bright streaks (facula) which generally endure 
much longer than the dark sunspot, Professor G, Hale was able to show by spectroscopic 
investigation of the gases of the sunspot that there existed in it a strong magnetic field ; so 
that it is not impossible to regard it as a sort of whirling dynamo, with the premise that 
the external effects it produces outside the Sun are not considerable, It is affirmed that the 
sunspots are indirectly related to the exterior of the Sun's corona, but they cannot ordinarily 
a direct effect in producing magnetic Earth, E. S. Grew. 
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LENGTH EXCEEDS 
AGGREGATE SPOT AREA IS 2,500,000,000 SQUARE MILES. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Astronomer Royal. Copyright, Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 





A DRAWING (REDUCED) MADE BY THE LATE PROFESSOR 
INTRICATE DETAILS OF A 
SUNSPOT. 

representation is accepted as 
a Sunspot, even if ol ‘with the aid of 
a hig>-posaend telescope and in the best atmospheric conditions. 
The darkish background sprinkled over with grains “like snow- 
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A SINGLE NORMAL SPOT, WITH BRIGHT FACUL#® ABOUT IT. 
From a Photograph by Mt. 
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EUROPE ; BURMA; A GREAT FRENCH POET. 


OR more than 500,000,000 people—perhaps one-fourth of the earth’s population— 
hunger is the great fear of life to-day, says the Director-General of the United 
Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Small wonder that in the occupied 
countries disease is on the increase, and that the task of grappling with the problem appears 
to many to be well-nigh beyond the scope of human agency. 

Those who endured the last war and its aftermath have some faint recollection of the 
efforts made to organise relief in many countries. Such efforts pale into insignificance 
before the task confronting us. Yet possibly in such 
efforts, puny, sporadic and individualistic though they 
were, lies a leaven of experience that can be turned to 
excellent use. To that end Francesca M. Wilson’s story, 
“In THE Marcins or Cuaos” (John Murray ; 18s.), 
which she tells out of the depths of personal experience 
in many European countries between 1914 and 1939, 
is of great worth. 

It is, indeed, difficult to appraise the outstanding 
feature of this fine book. There is the “‘ call’ which 
comes to such as the author to leave all that the average 
person treasures and go out to face everything that is 
in ghastly contrast. This grows upon the reader, if only 
because Miss Wilson never seeks to emphasise her per- 
sonal privations, which must have been beyond the 
ordinary. Then there is the fascination of the record 
itself. This is so compelling that at times the import- 
ance of the theme is apt to be overlooked because of the 
human interest, the glamour of strange places, the 
amusing or dramatic meetings with strange characters, 
the suspense, excitement and romance. Finally, run- 
ning throughout the record and culminating in an 
appendix in which the author underlines “ certain 
lessons which I have learned,”’ is the practical aspect 
of the whole business, the ways and means that should 
contribute to the saving of those 500,000,000. A book 
to be studied no less than enjoyed. 

Seldom have I come across so effective a contrast 
in narration as is provided by Miss Wilson and Gordon S. 
Seagrave, author of “‘ BurMA SurGEON ”’ (Gollancz; gs.). 
Both have done marvellous work in the service of others, 
but whereas Miss Wilson is reticent of personal effort 
in characteristically English fashion, Dr. Seagrave, as 
an American, has no compunction in letting us know 
what sort of a strenuous, energetic, capable, fearless 
fellow he is. That is not to say his book irritates. Far 
from it. Sympathy and admiration go out to this medical 
missionary in his Burma mission of healing body and soul. 

It was in 1922 that he, his wife and child, set off for the 
Shan States with a waste-basketful of surgical instruments dis- 
carded from the operating-room of the hospital at Baltimore 
where he was trained. How he, in turn, trained Karen, Kachin, 
Shan and other native girls to become most proficient nurses, 
how they built their hospital, how he saw the Burma Road grow 
and became its M.O., how he served under General Stilwell 
throughout the fighting retreat in 1942—all this and much more 
is told in colourful detail and with no false modesty by this 
most engaging of medical missionaries. 

To the contrast of national traits and characteristics, let 
there be added the contrast of the centuries. It is a far cry 
from the Burma campaign to the fair fields of Touraine and the 
glamour of the Court at Blois, though the French Renaissance 
could stage its bloody scenes no less than this time of the 
totalitarians. But D. B. Wyndham Lewis is not concerned with 
war and treachery. His ‘* Ronsarp ”’ (Sheed and Ward ; 12s. 6d.) 
is part anthology, part vindication and eulogy of that great 
French poet who was also scholar, swordsman, courtier and 
lover. We know too little of Ronsard in this country; and 
Wyndham Lewis does not hesitate to lay on the blame most 
vigorously where he believes it to be due, though not everyone 
will agree. But the fault is not entirely ours. For centuries 
Ronsard’s own countrymen relegated him to the background. 
When at college at Blois I never once heard him or his work 
mentioned by tutor or student. Yet it was at Blois he did 
much of his singing and wooing ; it was Blois he apostrophised 
in one of his loveliest sonnets : 


1920, 


200,000 MILES AND WHOSE 


being better 


Ville de Blois, naissance de ma Dame, 

Sejour des Roys et de ma volonté, 

Ou jeune d’ans d'Amour je fus dompté 
Chez toy je pris ceste premiére flamme, 

Chez toy je vis ceste unique beauté, 

Chez toy je vis la doulce cruauté 

Dont le beau traict la franchise m'entame, 
Habite Amour en ta ville 4 jamais! 

Et son carquoys, ses lampes, et ses traicts 

; Pendent en toy, le Temple de sa gloire! 

Puisse tousjours tes murailles couver 

Dessous son aile, et nu toujours laver 

Son chef crepu dans les flotz de ton Loire! 


The grains are solar clouds 


Mr. Wyndham Lewis is not always easy to read. He has 
his prejudices and loves to display them—often to irritation. 
Yet I doubt whether many will challenge when he tells us 
that in contrast to Ronsard’s bloody and beautiful world 
ours is bloody and ugly ; or even that “ his world produced 
masses of great song, ours does not.” 

Unpleasant confirmation, in fact, is to hand in Berta 
Geissmar’s indictment of the Nazi régime, “* Tue Baton anp 
tHe Jacksoot” (Hamish Hamilton; 15s.). The former 
secretary to Furtwangler and manager of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and now Sir Thomas Beecham’s secretary 
and organising manager of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, succeeds in bringing out the devastating effect a 


Wil. Observatory. : ao. Pan 

we totalitarian régime can have on the artistic and creative 
life of a nation. We are shown the free and delightful life in pre-Hitler musical 
Germany. Then, gradually, and in sinister fashion, creeps in the Nazi virus, till a 


Hindemith opera is forbidden, ‘“ which proved again that in the Nazi Reich artistic 
authority and expert knowledge meant nothing as against the brutal force of dictatorship.” 
We see Furtwingler chivvied and harried till at last he utters his ultimatum: “ If 
he were enabled to continue his work purely as an artist, according to his conscience, if 
he did not have to accept either a politico-musical office or any other political responsibility 
he was willing to goon.” Hitler refused : and Furtwingler resigned. Contrast is the key- 
note of this readale record. To music-lovers it brings a fund of nostalgic memories, to 
others a revelation of the depths to which dictatorship can descend, W. R. Catvert 
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During this war modern con- 
structional vehicles—the Bull- 
dozer, Dumper and Scraper — have 
performed Herculean service. High- 
ways have been laid through primeval 
forests, airfields have been smoothed 
out of dense jungle, wildernesses 
have been cleared to make way for 
camps and townships... . all in 
spaces of time which, a few years 
ago, would have seemed quite un- 
believable. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
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GIANTS OF THE NEW WORLD... 


without the giant pneumatic tyre 
these specialised machines could 
never have developed their present 
degree of efficiency. No‘ ordinary ’ 
tyre could operate under the con- 
ditions which heavy constructional 
workimposes. Goodyear pioneered 
and developed these giant tyres ; 
and the achievement of the future 
which will depend so much on giant 
tyres will serve as a reminder of 
Goodyear’s ceaseless quest for 
improvement... . 


GOODZYEAR 


contribution to Progress 





i 





The Central Criminal Court — popularly 
but erroneously called the “Oid Bailey’’ from 
the thoroughfare in which it stands, occupies 
the site of Newgate Prison. The new Court cost 
over £300,000 and was opened in 1907 by King 
Edward VII. The bronze figure of Justice, 
twenty feet high surmounting the dome, 
symbolizes the impartiality of British justice— 
and calls to mind what millions throughout 
the world say of Champion Plugs, ‘* There's 
Dependability for you!”’ 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 


PETROL AND IMPROVE 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 





CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY 





LIMITED 
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Che 2.312 Late! 
' The outstanding Hawker Typhoon 
"Na val Occasions 99 (here shown shooting up an enemy 
goods train) is always selected for 

ik ibd of the Royal Navy is to remain seated when drinking the | exacting jobs. Remember that your 
Royal Toast. This privilege is a reminder of the days of the old after-war Armstrong Siddeley car 


will be produced by the 
and men could not stand up without bumping their heads! The quarters | same engineering group. 





wooden walls where quarters were frequently so cramped that officers 


are vastly improved today but the jealously guarded privilege remains. 


‘ * 
Ochweppes "2. Var 
famous since 1790 
% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time ‘product—but 
Schweppes quality will return with victory. 
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Old Angus is a noble Scotch, 
a great Scotch, but how rare 





it is these days. And why? 
Until Scotch whisky is distilled 
again, we must go gently with 


our stocks, so that now and 
to mend... The perfect in the future old friends may 


even if you've been meet and talk with old friends 


foolish enough to do | | ; , J warmed by the amber 
your gardening with- ror Cancchage ’ glow of 
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Old Angus. 
out a pair of ANDY Garden Gloves. ; 
Completely protecting the hands 
against cuts, scratches, and possible 
infection, they're tough, yet pliable 
and stand endless wear and washing. 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised im this publication should nol be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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THE 
CHATWOOD 


SECURITY 


THE 


1944 


COURAGE 


Courage is just a little additional some- 
thing that creates success. 

In all circumstances of life, courage is of 
great value. It is needed in history as 
much as in sport. 

Courage may be compared to business 
management which has been defined as 
something added to material and labour 
to produce the profit. 

Nothing is achieved without courage and 
courage is of the greatest value when it 
is agcompanied by a mind that can 
continue to assimilate new ideas, 


The Chatwood Security is created jn an 


atmosphere of growth, new knowledge,, 


new ideas, and—courage. 


J.E.S. 


THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 
“ ACHIEVEMENT IS BUT ANOTHER 
MILESTONE ALONG THE HIGHWAY 
OF PROGRESS—THE END OF THE 
JOURNEY LIES EVER BEYOND.” 





THE CHATWOOD SAFE Co. Ltd. 
BANKERS’ ENGINEERS, 
Head Office : SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 


Telegrams : Telephone : 





CHATWOOD, SHREWSBURY SHREWSBURY 4001 
= London t Manchester = 
Glasgow : Bombay 





























SURVIVAL 
OF THE 
FITTEST 





Whether of man or machine, good reputa- 
tion is founded upon dependability in 
service. Certainly in all things mechanical, 
the safe rule is to buy only the reputable 
product. 


The Ferranti Electric Fire has established 
itself upon its serviceability over long periods 


of use. For this reason, owners of Ferranti 
models, bought 5 to 10 years ago, are 
still enjoying efficient heating. It is a 


point worth remembering when electric fires 
are again available. 


FERRANTI 


Radiant Electric Fires 
FIRST e FOREMOST e HOTTEST 


Ferranti Ltd., Moston, Manchester, 10. 
London Office: Kern House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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The Hand that held the a norees the Steel ! 


Not many of our housewives are doing jobs of war work 


like this!’ The great majority of those in the factories and 
workshops are plugging away on far less spectacular tasks. /; 
But whatever the job these “ Housewives 1944” stick it, i 


and run their homes as well! Many of them, now more 
than ever, must bless the day they bought a Hoover to zl | 4 
save their sorely needed time and energy! We’re proud / 
to have helped them do a “double job” in war-time, 
and in admiration say — 
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Hoover users know best what improvements they would d Ps 
like in the post-war Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. bi we YA 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MABY 


HOOVER LIMIT: PERIVALE, G@REENFORD, MIDDLESBYX 
























metals will play an indispensable 
in solving the mechanical and 
tructural problems of the future. A 
“company has been formed by 


GH ,DUTY ALLOYS LTD 
EYN(O)QDS -TUBE CO. LTD 
‘YNOLDS” ROLLING-.MILLS LTD 


‘to collaborate with designers and con- 
ctors'in any industry to secure the 


tome tem Alloys. Further 


nformation will we sent on request to 
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Good work ... Good whisky 











JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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